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A 


AAKER, David A., Douglas M. STAYMAN, and Michael 


R. HAGERTY (1986), Warmth in Advertising: 
Measurement, Impact, and Sequence Effects (March), 
365-381. 


The impact of the feeling of warmth created by a commercial, as 
measured by the “warmth monitor,” is explored in a series of 
three studies. The first study examines the relationship between 
warmth and arousal as measured by skin response. The other 
studies explore the relationship between warmth and advertising 
responses such as liking of the ad and purchase likelihood through 
testing ads with warm and other execution strategies. They also 
test the effects of sequences of commercials on warmth responses 
and on the impact of the ad. 


ACKERMAN, Lee J. see Jaccard, James et al. (March 


1986) 


ALBAUM, Gerald see Peterson, Robert A. et al. (June 


1985) 


ALLEN, Chris T. and Thomas J. MADDEN (1985), A 


Closer Look at Classical Conditioning (December), 
301-315. 


Classical conditioning has become a focus of growing interest as 
a basic framework for interpreting advertising effects. This article 
argues that a more precisely specified, affective-conditioning hy- 
pothesis merits close attention from consumer researchers, in part 
because little unequivocal evidence is available to uphold its vi- 
ability. A study that extends Gorn’s (1982) recent investigation of 
affective conditioning is reported. The new data furnish little support 
for the affective-conditioning hypothesis and implicate an alter- 
native theoretical explanation. 


ANDREASEN, Alan R. (1985), Consumer Responses to 


Dissatisfaction in Loose Monopolies (September), 
135-141. 


This study tests Albert Hirschman’s theories about the behavior 
of consumers faced with unsatisfactory performance in a “loose 
monopoly.” Expectations that an elite of quality-conscious con- 
sumers would be most sensitive to product or service quality and 
likely to police the market are supported. Further, the prediction 
that the most quality-conscious and potentially vocal consumers 
would exercise the exit option, leaving sellers to deal with a relatively 
voiceless mass of consumers, is also supported. 


B 


BATRA, Rajeev and Michael L. RAY (1986), Situational 


Effects of Advertising Repetition: The Moderating 
Influence of Motivation, Ability, and Opportunity 
to Respond (March), 432-445. 


* C indicates COMMENTS Section. RB indicates RESEARCH IN 
BRIEF Section. 


It is argued theoretically that the attitudinal gain from advertising 
repetition should continue to increase rather than level off when 
consumers fail to generate cognitive responses to message arguments 
in earlier exposures. An experiment shows that repetition continues 
to increase brand attitudes and purchase intentions in conditions 
where support and counter argument production is expected to 
be low, but that these attitudinal gains level off under conditions 
in which a high level of such production is expected. 


BEARDEN, William O. see Moore, Ellen M. (June 1985) 
BEARDEN, William O. see Oliver, Richard L. et al. (De- 


cember 1985) 


BELK, Russell W. (1985), Materialism: Trait Aspects of 


Living in the Material World (December), 265-280. 


The relevance of materialism to consumer behavior is discussed. 
Materialism is advanced as a critical but neglected macro consumer- 
behavior issue. Measures for materialism and three subtraits— 
envy, nongenerosity, and possessiveness—are presented and tested. 
The subtraits are compared over three generations of consumers 
from the same families, and measure validity is further explored 
via responses to a sentence completion task. Based on these results, 
a call is made for research into related macro consumer-behavior 
issues. 


BELTRAMINI, Richard F. see Peterson, Robert A. et 


al. (June 1985) 


BIEHAL, Gabriel and Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI 


(1986), Consumers’ Use of Memory and External 
Information in Choice: Macro and Micro Perspec- 
tives (March), 382-405. 


Eight issues concerning how consumers use memory and external 
information to make a brand choice are examined. Some subjects 
made a choice using external information only, whereas others 
had some of the information in differentially accessible memory 
stores. Protocol analysis showed that subjects making memory- 
based choices used a larger number and variety of processing op- 
erations. However, these subjects used less complex operations 
and also compartmentalized their processing of external and mem- 
ory information. Memory accessibility was related to choice dif- 
ferences. The findings form the basis for a set of propositions about 
memory processes in consumer choice. 


BIERLEY, Calvin, Frances K. MCSWEENEY, and Re- 


nee VANNIEUWKERK (1985), Classical Condi- 
tioning of Preferences for Stimuli (December), 316- 
323. 


Several authors have recently discussed the implications of classical 
conditioning for consumer behavior (e.g., McSweeney and Bierley 
1984; Nord and Peter 1980). However, little empirical evidence 
actually shows that classical conditioning can alter behaviors that 
are of interest to consumer research. The present experiment pro- 
vides some initial evidence that it can. In this experiment, preference 
ratings for stimuli that predicted pleasant music were significantly 
greater than preference ratings for stimuli that predicted the absence 
of music. These preferences also generalized to other stimuli that 
resembled the ones actually used. 
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BRINBERG, David see Jaccard, James et al. (March 


1986) 


BRUCKS, Merrie (1985), The Effects of Product Class 


Knowledge on Information Search Behavior (June), 
1-16. 


The effects of prior knowledge about a product class on various 
characteristics of pre-purchase information search within that 
product class are examined. A new search task methodology is 
used that imposes only a limited amount of structure on the search 
task: subjects are not cued with a list of attributes, and the problem 
is not structured in a brand-by-attribute matrix. The results indicate 
that prior knowledge facilitates the acquisition of new information 
and increases search efficiency. The results also support the con- 
ceptual distinction between objective and subjective knowledge. 


C 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see Biehal, Gabriel (March 


1986) 


CHILDERS, Terry L., Michael J. HOUSTON, and Susan 


E. HECKLER (1985), Measurement of Individual 
Differences in Visual Versus Verbal Information 
Processing (September), 125-134. 


The examination of individual differences in consumer information 
processing is an emerging area of research within both marketing 
and consumer behavior. In this article, we report on two studies 
that focus on ability versus preference for imaginal or visual pro- 
cessing. The first study assesses the psychometric properties of 
frequently used measures of imaginal processing ability and pref- 
erence; the study’s results were somewhat supportive of the two 
ability measures but not supportive of the preference measure. 
The second study proposes and tests a new measure of processing 
preference—the Style of Processing (SOP) scale—which exhibits 
internal consistency as well as discriminant and criterion validity. 


COTE, Joseph A., James MCCULLOUGH, and Michael 


REILLY (1985), Effects of Unexpected Situations on 
Behavior-Intention Differences: A Garbology Anal- 
ysis (September), 188-194. 


This study explores the usefulness of unanticipated situational oc- 
currences for explaining the disparity between stated intention and 
actual behavior for 15 commonly consumed food and beverage 
products. Unlike previous research on unexpected situations, actual 
situational occurrences were monitored for effects on actual con- 
sumption (measured by garbage analysis and self-report). The results 
show that behavior-intention inconsistency is partly attributable 
to unexpected situations. 


COURSEY, Don L. (1985), A Normative Model of Be- 


havior Based Upon an Activity Hierarchy (June), 
64-73. 


This paper integrates the psychological framework of a preference 
hierarchy with the economic framework used to analyze the al- 
location of time and commodities. Residual income available to 
an activity is found to be the primary determinant of the level of 
an activity’s time and commodity demands and the most important 
variable affecting marginal consumption of new commodities. 


D 


DILLON, William R., Donald G. FREDERICK, and 


Vanchai TANGPANICHDEE (1985), Decision Is- 
sues in Building Perceptual Product Spaces with 
Multi-Attribute Rating Data (June), 47-63. 
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This paper considers decisions that face consumer researchers as 
they implement a perceptual product space analysis based on multi- 
attribute rating data. Decisions that affect the structure of the 
derived perceptual product space solution can be grouped into six 
major categories relating to issues of (1) data input, (2) mode, (3) 
preprocessing transformation, (4) choice/preference modeling, (5) 
technique, and (6) solution. The major difficulties of each decision 
area are explicated, and specific recommendations are provided 
whenever possible. 


E 


ERICKSON, Gary M. and Johny K. JOHANSSON 


(1985), The Role of Price in Multi-Attribute Product 
Evaluations (September), 195-199. 


The potentially multifaceted role of price in product evaluations 
is investigated with an empirical analysis of surveyed beliefs, at- 
titudes, and intentions regarding automobile brands. It is found 
that price beliefs both influence and are influenced by beliefs about 
a brand’s quality, thereby contributing to the attribution definition 
process. However, price is not a significant determinant of overall 
attitude. It is also found that price becomes a negative factor when 
behavioral intentions are involved, lending support to an economic 
interpretation of price. 


F 


FREDERICK, Donald G. see Dillon, William R. et al. 


(June 1985) 


G 


GARDNER, Meryl Paula (1985), Mood States and Con- 


sumer Behavior: A Critical Review (December), 28 1- 
300. 


A conceptual framework is presented that depicts both the mediating 
role of mood states and their potential importance in consumer 
behavior. Reviewing findings from the psychological literature in- 
dicates that mood states have direct and indirect effects on behavior, 
evaluation, and recall. The scope and limitations of these effects 
are addressed, and the implications for consumer behavior in three 
areas—service encounters, point-of-purchase stimuli, and com- 
munications (context and content)—are examined. Finally, the 
potential feasibility and viability of mood-related approaches to 
marketing research and practice are discussed. 


GENTRY, James W. see Painton, Scott (September 1985) 
GILLY, Mary C. and Valarie A. ZEITHAML (1985), 


The Elderly Consumer and Adoption of Technologies 
(December), 353-357, (RB). 


The study investigated adoption of several key consumer-related 
technologies by the elderly. Specifically, the adoption of scanner- 
equipped grocery stores, electronic funds transfer, automated teller 
machines, and custom telephone calling services was compared 
in an elderly and a nonelderly sample of consumers. Results in- 
dicated that lower percentages of the elderly group were in the 
trial and adoption stages for most of the innovations. However, 
elderly consumers were more likely to adopt electronic funds 
transfer. The elderly also used sources of information to different 
degrees than did the nonelderly to learn about innovations. 


GOERING, Patricia A. (1985), Effects of Product Trial 


on Consumer Expectations, Demand, and Prices 
(June), 74-82. 
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Product quality is often unknown to consumers when they make 
their purchasing decisions. Demand is thus based on expectations 
rather than on complete information. This paper models the effects 
of private information acquired through product trial on consumer 
expectations, demand, and prices. These effects depend on the 
quality of the product relative to consumer prior expectations, 
consumer perceptions of quality, consumer expectation revision 
mechanisms, and the number of purchasers. 


H 


HAGERTY, Michael R. see Aaker, David A. et al. (March 


1986) 


HANSSENS, Dominique M. see Ornstein, Stanley I. 


(September 1985) 


HAUSER, John R. and Glen L. URBAN (1986), The 


Value Priority Hypotheses for Consumer Budget 
Plans (March), 446-462. 


Based on the behavioral sciences and mathematical programming, 
we hypothesize that consumers rank durables by a value (or net 
value) priority approximated by utility per dollar (or utility minus 
price) and plan to choose items in that order up to a budget cutoff. 
This paper derives these hypotheses and develops a convergent 
linear programming procedure to estimate utility. Using primary 
field data on reservation prices, purchase probabilities, lottery orders, 
and combination prizes, we estimate utilities and compare the 
hypotheses to 215 actual budget plans. LISREL V analysis provides 
further support for the hypotheses. 


HECKLER, Susan E. see Childers, Terry L. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1985) 


HILGER, Marye Tharp see Saegert, Joel et al. (June 1985) 
HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1985), Primitive Aspects 


of Consumption in Modern American Society (Sep- 
tember), 142-154. 


This article challenges the widely held assumption that the United 
States of America possesses a society characterized by modern 
values and a secular consumption ethic. Drawing upon concepts 
and techniques utilized by cultural anthropologists in the study of 
nonindustrialized societies, evidence is presented to support a view 
of U.S. consumption as an outlet for spiritual expression and the 
preservation of ethnic heritage. Humanistic research approaches 
such as participant observation are advocated. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1985), Scientific Style and 


the Conduct of Consumer Research (September), 
225-239. 


This paper describes four styles of conducting scientific inquiry— 
analytical science, conceptual theory, conceptual humanism, and 
particular humanism. The work of four consumer researchers— 
James Bettman, Russell Belk, Morris Holbrook, and Sidney Levy— 
is used to explicate each approach to inquiry. The author argues 
for a broader based perspective of the scientific enterprise and for 
mutual acceptance of different ways of conducting research. 


J 


JACCARD, James, David BRINBERG, and Lee J. ACK- 


ERMAN (1986), Assessing Attribute Importance: A 
Comparison of Six Methods (March), 463-468. 


Six methods of measuring attribute importance were evaluated for 
convergent validity. The methods were (1) an open ended elicitation 
approach, (2) an information-search approach based on Jacoby’s 
behavioral process technology, (3) direct ratings of importance, 
(4) conjoint measurement, (5) indices based on Jaccard’s subjective 
probability approach, and (6) a paired comparison approach. The 
convergent validity of importance methods was investigated for 
two product classes: birth control and cars. Results indicated rel- 
atively low levels of convergence among measures. 


JACKSON, Ralph W., Stephen W. MCDANIEL, and 


C. P. RAO (1985), Food Shopping and Preparation: 
Psychographic Differences of Working Wives and 
Housewives (June), 110-113, (RB). 


A research study is described which compared the responses of 
246 working wives and 181 housewives to several food shopping- 
and preparation-related psychographic statements. Results show 
that working wives tended to have a greater dislike for food shopping 
and cooking that seemed to stem primarily from time consider- 
ations. Working wives also exhibited a tendency to be less concerned 
with the impact of their food shopping and preparation activities 
on other family members. 


JOHANSSON, Johny K. see Erickson, Gary M. (Sep- 


tember 1985) 


JOHNSON, Richard D. and Irwin P. LEVIN (1985), 


More than Meets the Eye: The Effect of Missing 
Information on Purchase Evaluations (September), 
169-177. 


Information integration models have generally assumed that in- 
dividuals making evaluations ignore attributes for which no in- 
formation is available. However, recent evidence indicates that 
individuals make inferences about missing information and that 
these inferences have a predictable influence on the evaluations 
being made. The present study required individuals to evaluate 
television purchases, which were described by varying amounts of 
information—the greater the amount of missing information, the 
less favorable the evaluation. The evaluations’ results are reported, 
as are the nonconfigural effects of the relationships among multiple 
attributes. Finally, the implications of this research for theory and 
marketing strategy are discussed. 


JOHNSON, Scott Lee, Robert SOMMER, and Victor 


MARTINO (1985), Consumer Behavior At Bulk 
Food Bins (June), 114-117, (RB). 


Unobtrusive observations of 592 shoppers involved in 867 inter- 
actions with bulk food bins were made in 14 supermarkets. Frequent 
problem behaviors included hand use to retrieve products and 
snacking. Correlational analysis suggests that the two problems are 
related and concern the in-store consumption of snack items. 


HOOVER, Robert J. see Saegert, Joel et al. (June 1985) . K 
HOUSTON, Michael J. see Childers, Terry L. et al. (Sep-  KISIELIUS, Jolita and Brian STERNTHAL (1986), Ex- 


tember 1985) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see Smith, Ruth Ann (September 


1985) 


HOVERSTAD, Ronald see Loken, Barbara (September 


1985) 


amining the Vividness Controversy: An Availability- 
Valence Interpretation (March), 418-431. 


The effect of vividness on attitudinal judgments is a controversial 
issue. Experimental evidence indicates that vividness often has no 
effect on attitudinal judgments; however, there is also evidence 
that vividness can enhance or undermine the favorableness of 
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attitudinal judgments. In this article, the authors introduce the 
availability-valence hypothesis to predict and explain the effects 
of vividness and to account for the frequent observation of a null 
effect. 


L 


LEVIN, Irwin P. see Johnson, Richard D. (September 
1985) 


LOKEN, Barbara and Ronald HOVERSTAD (1985), 
Relationships Between Information Recall and Sub- 
sequent Attitudes: Some Exploratory Findings (Sep- 
tember), 155-168. 


Relationships between recalled information and subsequent atti- 
tudes toward chosen and rejected alternatives were explored under 
different experimental conditions. Memory for product information 
and effects of amount recalled on subsequently reported attitudes 
varied as a function of the processing objective and chosen or 
rejected alternatives. Results are discussed in terms of recent theo- 
retical models describing effects of memory on judgments. 


M 


MADDEN, Thomas J. see Allen, Chris T. (December 
1985) 


MARKUS, Hazel see Zajonc, R. B. (December 1985) 


MARTINO, Victor see Johnson, Scott Lee et al. (June 
1985) 


MCCULLOUGH, James see Cote, Joseph A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1985) 


MCDANIEL, Stephen W. see Jackson, Ralph W. et al. 
(June 1985) 


MCSWEENEY, Frances K. see Bierley, Calvin et al. (De- 
cember 1985) 


MOORE, Ellen M., William O. BEARDEN, and Jesse 
E. TEEL (1985), Use of Labeling and Assertions of 
Dependency in Appeals for Consumer Support 
(June), 90-96. : 


This paper describes the results of two experiments in which al- 
ternate appeals urging contributions to a nonprofit organization 
were evaluated. Variations of labeling (present/absent) and de- 
pendency (present/absent) appeals were used as the experimental 
treatments. The results provide additional evidence for labeling as 
a potentially useful strategy for stimulating consumer support. 
Although dependency did not affect the criterion variables inves- 
tigated, further research is needed to determine the conditions 
under which dependency and labeling might be used in persuasive 
appeals. 

MORGAN, James N. (1985), Comparing Static and Dy- 
namic Estimates of Behavioral Responses to Changes 
in Family Composition or Income (June), 83-89. 


Comparing static estimates of behavioral responses with dynamic 
estimates and using different time spans for the latter reveals striking 
differences in estimated effects of changing family composition, 
income, and wife’s work. These are interpreted to be the result of 
several things: (1) bias in the cross-section estimates from un- 
measured and perhaps unmeasurable variables that do not affect 
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the dynamic change data; (2) lags in adjustment, with static data 
being closer to long-run effects; and (3) different relative importance 
of errors in measuring the explanatory variables. The effects of 
changing family composition appear to be less affected by any of 
these problems than are the estimated effects of changes in income 
or wife’s work. 


MYERS, John G. see Wilton, Peter C. (March 1986) 


N 


NEWMAN, Bruce I. and Jagdish N. SHETH (1985), A 
Model of Primary Voter Behavior (September), 178- 
187. 


This article develops and tests a model of voter behavior in a 
primary election. The model integrates several schools of thought 
that have tried to explain voter behavior; it is tested by predicting 
the behavior of respondents based on the model, and then validating 
the results with the actual behavior of the respondents. Results 
obtained here provide a prediction rate of 90 percent correctly 
classified. The article then compares the explanatory and predictive 
power of the model to models that use demographic and political 
involvement data. 


O 


OBERMILLER, Carl (1985), Varieties of Mere Exposure: 
The Effects of Processing Style and Repetition on 
Affective Response (June), 17-30. 


Various theories are examined in order to develop a mechanism 
that can explain the role of exposure in affective response. Processing 
style is proposed as a moderating variable that includes attention 
and elaboration of processing. An experiment suggests that some 
minimal level of processing (focused attention) may be required 
for affective response based on sensed familiarity and that more 
elaborative processing may invoke complex evaluative processes. 


OLIVER, Richard L. and William O. BEARDEN (1985), 
Crossover Effects in the Theory of Reasoned Action: 
A Moderating Influence Attempt (December), 324- 
340. 


Both cognitive and normative structure crossover linkages in the 
Fishbein and Ajzen behavioral intention model were hypothesized 
on the basis of nine separate predictions taken from the persuasion 
and false consensus literatures. In a study of new product trial 
behavior, a maximum likelihood estimation of the model param- 
eters revealed that the normative structure — attitude path was 
robust under all data subsets, contrary to the hypothesized rela- 
tionships. The findings support other recent data suggesting atti- 
tudinal dependence on social influence. 


ORNSTEIN, Stanley I. and Dominique M. HANSSENS 
(1985), Alcohol Control Laws and the Consumption 
of Distilled Spirits and Beer (September), 200-213. 


This article tests the social marketing effectiveness of alcohol control 
laws designed to reduce the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
The study uses state-level historical data to estimate the demand 
for distilled spirits and beer using economic, sociodemographic, 
and control-law explanatory variables. Spirits and beer consumption 
are found to react differently to changes in economic, sociode- 
mographic, and regulatory variables. These differences suggest a 
consumer and product segment-based approach to alcohol control 
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laws or social marketing that emphasizes measures directed at 
youths for beer and at price for spirits. 


P 


PAINTON, Scott and James W. GENTRY (1985), An- 
other Look at the Impact of Information Presentation 
Format (September), 240-244, (RB). 


Previous research has indicated that the information acquisition 
process is highly dependent upon the manner in which information 
is presented. This study investigated information acquisition in 
several variations of the Information Display Board (IDB) format, 
including an interactive computer version. The amount of infor- 
mation acquired and the manner in which it was acquired were 
dependent upon the presentation format. The results suggest that 
one should be cautious when generalizing the results of previous 
work to new information search environments. 


PETERSON, Robert A., Gerald ALBAUM, and Richard 
F. BELTRAMINI (1985), A Meta-Analysis of Effect 
Sizes in Consumer Behavior Experiments (June), 97- 
103. 


An investigation was undertaken to empirically document effect 
sizes (i.e., the strength of a relationship or the magnitude of a 
difference between variables) in consumer behavior experiments 
reported in the literature during the period 1970-1982. A total of 
118 experiments and 1,036 experimental effects was analyzed. 
Using w* as a measure of effect size, the investigation’s results 
reveal that, on average, approximately 11 percent of the variance 
in a response variable was explained or accounted for by a statis- 
tically significant (p < 0.05) effect. This percentage, however, differed 
as a function of the methodological characteristics of the experi- 
ment. 


R 


RAO, C. P. see Jackson, Ralph W. et al. (June 1985) 
RAY, Michael L. see Batra, Rajeev (March 1986) 


REILLY, Michael see Cote, Joseph A. et al. (September 
1985) 


ROEDDER JOHN, Deborah and John C. WHITNEY, 
Jr. (1986), The Development of Consumer Knowl- 
edge in Children: A Cognitive Structure Approach 
(March), 406-417. 


This article examines developmental changes in memory structures 
to understand the development of consumer knowledge in children. 
Specifically, it investigates changes in memory structures that occur 
as children of different ages acquire information about common 
purchase events. The evidence indicates that increases in the amount 
of available information result in more well-developed structures 
for older but not younger children. These findings suggest that 
older children use more sophisticated processing skills and strategies 
than younger children as they acquire additional information and 
accumulate more experience in the marketplace. 


ROOK, Dennis W. (1985), The Ritual Dimension of 
Consumer Behavior (December), 251-264. 


In daily living, people participate regularly in a variety of ritualized 
activities at home, work, and play, both as individuals and as 
members of some larger community. The average person also 
relies on various ritual events to mark such significant life passages 
as graduation, marriage, and death. Despite these pervasive and 
meaningful ritual experiences, consumer research has largely failed 
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to recognize this extensive behavioral domain. The present article 
introduces and elaborates the ritual construct as a vehicle for in- 
terpreiing consumer behavior and presents the results of two ex- 
ploratory studies that investigate the artifactual and psychosocial 
contents of young adults’ personal grooming rituals. 


S 


SAEGERT, Joel, Robert J. HOOVER, and Marye Tharp 
HILGER (1985), Characteristics of Mexican Amer- 
ican Consumers (June), 104-109, (RB). 


Three consumer variables suggested by the literature to be char- 
acteristic of United States Hispanics were investigated in four sur- 
veys of South Texas Mexican Americans. Evidence that Mexican 
Americans are more brand loyal than non-Hispanics was weak, 
at best. Support was found for the hypothesis that Mexican Amer- 
icans prefer familiar stores and are more price conscious. 


SHETH, Jagdish N. see Newman, Bruce I. (September 
1985) 


SMITH, Ruth Ann and Michael J. HOUSTON (1985), 
A Psychometric Assessment of Measures of Scripts 
in Consumer Memory (September), 214-224. 


This study examines the psychometric qualities of two measures 
of scripts for a consumer event. A laboratory experiment in which 
the measures’ reliability and ve’ idity were evaluated produced some 
questions about the stability of retrospective self-report measures. 
However, the results were generally encouraging for the psycho- 
metric properties of an alternative measure employing a recognition 
task. We suggest further development of this measure to facilitate 
large-scale investigations of script-based processing in the consumer 
context. 


SOMMER, Robert see Johnson, Scott Lee et al. (June 
1985) 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. see Aaker, David A. et al. 
(March 1986) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see Kisielius, Jolita (March 1986) 


SUJAN, Mita (1985), Consumer Knowledge: Effects on 
Evaluation Strategies Mediating Consumer Judg- 
ments (June), 31-46. 


This study suggests that category-based evaluative responses sup- 
plement the piecemeal-based evaluation processes more often 
studied in consumer research. The alternative modes of processing 
were found to be contingent upon the match/mismatch of infor- 
mation tocategory expectations. compared to piecemeal (mismatch) 
processing, category-based (match) processing resulted in faster 
impression formation times, more verbalizations related to the 
product category, fewer verbalizations related to the product’s at- 
tributes, and fewer references to subtypes. Expertise exaggerated 
these effects. 


T 
TANGPANICHDEE, Vanchai see Dillon, William R. et 
al. (June 1985) 
TEEL, Jesse E. see Moore, Ellen M. et al. (June 1985) 


TSAL, Yehoshua (1985), On the Relationship Between 
Cognitive and Affective Processes: A Critique of Za- 
jonc and Markus (December), 358-362, (C). 


U 
URBAN, Glen L. see Hauser, John R. (March 1986) 


Vv 


VANNIEUWKERK, Renee see Bierley, Calvin et al. 
(December 1985) 


WwW 


WHITNEY, John C., Jr. see Roedder John, Deborah 
(March 1986) 


WIENER, Joshua Lyle (1985), Are Warranties Accurate 
Signals of Product Reliability? (September), 245-250, 
(RB). 


A major goal of the 1975 Magnuson-Moss Warranty-Federal Trade 
Commission Improvement Act was to create a market place in 
which a product’s warranty would be an accurate signal of its 
reliability. Appliances and motor vehicles were studied empirically 
to determine whether warranties actually do serve as reliability 
signals. The results of the study show that even after controlling 
for other cues, warranties are accurate signals. 


WILTON, Peter C. and John G. MYERS (1986), Task, 
Expectancy, and Information Assessment Effects in 
Information Utilization Processes (March), 469-486. 


THE JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Researchers in marketing have begun to pay increasing attention 
to the problems of utilization of objective information in judgment 
tasks. In this article, we propose a simplified model of the formation 
of information utility expectations as a function of the judgment 
task and a parsimonious set of information attributes. We further 
propose a process of expectancy disconfirmation to explain the 
modification of utility judgments during utilization. Results of a 
laboratory experiment operationalizing the proposed model indicate 
strong convergent validity for the proposed constructs. 


Z 


ZAICHKOWSKY, Judith Lynne (1985), Measuring the 


Involvement Construct (December), 341-352. 


A bipolar adjective scale, the Personal Involvement Inventory (PII), 
was developed to capture the concept of involvement for products. 
The scale successfully met standards for internal reliability, reli- 
ability over time, content validity, criterion-related validity, and 
construct validity. Tests of construct validity demonstrated that 
the scores were positively related to perceived differences among 
brands, brand preferences, interest in gathering information about 
the product category, and comparison of product attributes among 
brands. 


ZAJONC, R. B. and Hazel MARKUS (1985), Must Ail 
Affect Be Mediated By Cognition? (December), 363- 
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